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EDITOR’S  NOTE 


THE  project  of  publishing  monographs  on  contem¬ 
porary  British  artists  has  more  than  once  been 
suggested,  but  has  not,  so  far,  been  seriously 
entertained. 

While,  on  the  Continent  and  in  America,  many  books 
dealing  with  the  modern  movement  in  Europe  have  been 
published,  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  artistic  achieve¬ 
ments  of  this  country.  While  realising  the  difficulties  of  selection 
among  the  many  current  tendencies,  and  of  offering  anything 
in  the  nature  of  a  final  judgment  upon  contemporary  English 
work,  the  Editor  believes  that  the  present  series,  of  which  the 
first  six  monographs  are  now  published,  will  give  people  an 
opportunity  of  acquainting  themselves  with  the  range  and 
tendencies  of  present-day  British  art. 

It  is  hoped  and  intended  to  continue  the  series,  so  that  it 
will  ultimately  include,  without  reference  to  their  age  or  to 
the  school  of  thought  to  which  they  may  belong,  the  work  of 
the  most  vital  living  British  artists.  The  pleasure  of  being 
associated  in  an  undertaking  of  this  character,  which  will, 
I  hope,  help  to  bring  justice  to  the  remarkable  contribution 
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of  British  artists  to  the  art  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
centuries,  far  outweighs  the  difficulty  of  my  task. 

Much  kind  help  and  valuable  assistance  has  been  given  me  ; 
to  those  private  owners  of  pictures  and  drawings  who  have 
allowed  access  to  them,  to  the  Directors  of  Public  and  Municipal 
Galleries  at  home,  abroad,  and  in  the  Colonies,  who  have 
permitted  pictures  and  drawings  under  their  care  to  be 
reproduced,  to  the  artists  themselves,  to  the  authors  of  the 
Introductions,  to  Mr.  Victor  Gollancz  and  Mr.  C.  E.  Hughes, 
to  Mr.  Paul  Laib,  and  to  my  wife,  for  her  energetic  aid,  I 
wish  to  offer  my  warm  thanks. 

If  any  omissions  or  mistakes  are  apparent,  of  a  kind  which 
would  not  have  been  made  by  others  having  more  editorial 
experience  than  myself — who  have  none — I  offer  in  advance 
my  sincere  apologies. 


London ,  ist  May ,  1923. 


A.  R. 


AUGUSTUS  E.  JOHN,  A.R.A. 

MR.  JOHN  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  all 
English  artists.  The  unstrained  originality  of 
his  conceptions,  the  certainty  and  gusto  of  his 
execution,  and  the  variety  of  his  large  production  make  him 
an  artist  who  cannot  be  ignored  even  by  those  whom  he  does 
not  attract.  As  one  of  the  most  accomplished  draughtsmen 
of  all  times,  a  splendid  colourist,  a  master  of  composition, 
and  an  etcher  of  fine  achievement,  Mr.  John  has  been  able  to 
express  his  vigorous  and  romantic  vision  almost  adequately. 
I  say  “  almost,”  because  Mr.  John  so  often  fails  to  “  carry 
through,”  to  squeeze  every  possible  value  out  of  his  concep¬ 
tions.  He  is  to  some  extent  what  might  be  called  a  “  first 
impressionist,”  like  a  boxer  who  depends  on  an  early  knock-out 
rather  than  the  building  up  of  points.  This  disinclination  for 
a  long  fight  on  top  form  is  his  major  imperfection.  But  it  is 
the  result  of  two  of  his  best  qualities,  spontaneity  and  fertility. 
If  a  picture  does  not  succeed  in  the  first  round,  he  seems 
often,  but  not  always,  to  lose  interest  in  it,  unconsciously 
perhaps,  but  sufficiently  for  the  result  to  be  less  clean  and 
less  expressive  than  is  usual  with  him.  And,  because  of  his 
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fertility,  other  “  ideas  ”  are  disturbing  him,  waiting  to  be  dealt 
with.  Moreover,  I  say  “  almost  ”  because  no  artist  has  ever 
found  completely  adequate  expression  of  his  emotion. 

Mr.  John  is  an  artist  who  appeals  so  directly  to  the  emotions 
by  visual  means  that  it  is  peculiarly  difficult  to  expound  him  in 
the  form  of  logical  words  ;  he  is  already  so  articulate  in  paint 
that  it  seems  almost  an  impertinence  to  attempt  it.  His  work 
is  the  only  right  key  to  his  artistic  personality,  and  any  literary 
picklocks  that  we  may  be  able  to  discover  are  but  clumsy 
substitutes.  It  is  perhaps  bad  business  in  a  critic  to  cry  down 
his  own  wares  and  a  poor  beginning  to  complain  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  his  task,  but  it  is,  at  least,  honest.  It  must  always  be 
remembered  that  an  artist  whom  the  critic  could  explain  would 
not  be  worth  explaining  ;  if  his  whole  content  could  be  trans¬ 
ferred  into  words  he  would  not  indeed  be  an  artist,  because  it 
is  of  the  essence  of  a  work  of  art  that  it  expresses  what  cannot 
be  exactly  expressed  in  any  other  way.  “  And  did  you  come 
here  to  count  how  many  shirts  I  have  in  my  wardrobe  ?  ” 
Degas  asked  an  interviewing  critic.  “  My  art  ?  What  do  you 
want  to  say  about  it  ?  Do  you  think  you  can  explain  the 
merits  of  a  picture  to  those  who  do  not  see  them  ?  But  among 
people  who  understand  words  are  not  necessary.  My  opinion 
has  always  been  the  same.  I  think  literature  has  only  done 
harm  to  painting.  You  puff  out  the  artist  with  vanity,  you 
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inculcate  the  taste  for  notoriety,  that  is  all  ;  you  do  not  advance 
public  taste  by  one  jot.  .  .  .  Notwithstanding  all  your  scrib¬ 
bling,  it  never  was  in  a  worse  state  than  it  is  to-day.  Dites.  .  .  ? 
You  do  not  even  help  us  to  sell  our  pictures.  A  man  buys  a 
picture,  not  because  he  reads  an  article  in  a  newspaper,  but 
because  he  has  a  friend,  who,  he  thinks,  knows  something  about 
pictures,  who  has  told  him  it  will  be  worth  twice  as  much  in 
ten  years  as  it  is  to-day.”  *  On  the  whole,  I  accept  Degas’ 
estimate  of  the  critic  ;  but  he  has  omitted  the  one  function 
which  the  critic  can  perform.  He  can  draw  attention  to  art  ; 
he  can  point  out  what  is  to  be  looked  for.  The  rest,  admittedly, 
is  between  the  painter  and  his  spectator.  I  cannot,  therefore, 
“  explain  ”  Mr.  John  ;  I  can  merely  write  about  him,  and  so 
prepare  his  way. 

Mr.  John’s  work,  then,  is  not  the  result  of  an  intellectual 
absorption  from  outside,  but  the  spontaneous  expression  of  his 
personality,  a  personality  whose  rich  and  wide  comprehension  is 
compounded  of  those  two  elements  which  are  to  be  found  in 
every  artist.  Like  the  mystic,  he  has  two  selves  ;  but,  while  the 
mystic,  to  know  the  higher,  must  “  put  off  ”  the  lower,  the 
artist,  if  he  would  develop  the  artist  in  him,  must  develop  the 
man  too  ;  because  his  material  is  not  spiritual  only,  but  of  the 


*  I  have  extracted  this  diatribe  from  Mr.  Frederick  O’Brien’s  notes  to  the 
“  Letters  of  Paul  Gauguin  to  Georges  Daniel  de  Monfreid.”  The  quotation 
from  Gauguin  later  is  from  the  same  volume. 
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whole  of  life.  He  must  therefore  be  detached,  and  yet  passion¬ 
ately  alive,  fully  of  mankind  and  yet  not  common  with  mankind. 
This  paradox  may  be  represented  by  a  two-edged  phrase 
which  Borrow  has  given  to  a  gypsy  girl  in  The  Romany  Rye. 
“  What  cares  we  for  the  world,  brother  ?  We  are  not  of  the 
world.”  This  is  true ;  and  yet  the  gypsy  has  a  very  shrewd 
knowledge  of  the  world,  and  a  cynical  eye  to  business.  The 
mystic,  the  artist  and  the  gypsy  are  alike  in  this  duality  and 
there  is  something  of  each  in  the  other.  By  the  gypsy  I  do  not, 
of  course,  mean  only  the  thoroughbred  Romany  ;  like  Dr. 
Chasuble,  I  speak  metaphorically. 

Now  Mr.  John  is  not  “  of  the  world  ”  any  more  than  the 
gypsy,  but  he  is  as  much  in  it.  I  impress  the  fact  that  Mr. 
John  is  alive,  because  so  many  living  artists  are  dead,  not  in 
their  work  only  but  in  the  flesh.  They  do  not  find  time  to  live. 
They  are  busy  at  a  logical  intellectualisation  of  their  art,  a 
codification,  an  analysis,  a  reduction  to  abstract  principles,  an 
effort  to  be  critic  as  well  as  artist.  So  much  mental  energy  is 
expended  that  their  emotions  are  starved,  they  are  shadows 
of  men,  existing  aloft  in  a  rarefied  atmosphere  of  “  art,”  from 
which  they  occasionally  descend  into  life — for  copy.  Mr. 
John,  when  he  is  not  creating,  is  always  in  life,  enjoying  himself. 
It  is  the  tremendous  gusto  with  which  Mr.  John  experiences 
life  that  makes  his  art  so  vigorously  healthy,  because  an 
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emotion  to  be  worth  recollecting  in  tranquillity  must  not  have 
been  anticipated  in  tranquillity ;  and  it  must  have  been 
experienced  objectively  and  subjectively  at  the  same  time. 
The  lives  of  artists  witness  that  wherever  art  is  born  it  is  not, 
and  never  has  been,  in  circles  exclusively  “  artistic.”  Artists, 
unlike  such  as  scholars,  philanthropists  or  inventors,  cannot 
succeed  in  their  work  unless  they  have  ideas  or  interests 
apart  from  it. 

That  gypsy  spirit  in  Mr.  John’s  work,  to  which  I  have 
referred,  is,  of  course,  not  confined  to  those  pictures  that  have 
literally  gypsy  subjects.  Even  in  his  portraits  of  society 
women — particularly,  indeed,  in  his  portraits  of  society  women 
— Mr.  John  is  not  “  of  the  world,”  and  that  is  because  he  is 
the  artist  first,  and  only  secondly,  at  a  long  interval,  the  por¬ 
traitist.  Whatever  the  subject  which  comes  under  his  brush, 
the  significant  thing  is  the  painting  of  it.  It  is  not  of  primary 
importance  aesthetically  that  the  likeness  should  express  the 
sitter,  but  that  the  painting  expresses  Mr.  John.  The  phrase 
“  portrait-painter  ”  has  an  unpleasant,  second-rate  tang  about 
it  to-day.  Most  people  would  think  it  as  inapplicable  to  Mr. 
John  as  to  Velasquez  or  Goya  or  Rubens.  There  are  reasons 
for  this  attitude.  The  portrait  painter,  like  the  historical 
novelist,  is  divided  between  truth  to  his  subjects  and  truth  to 
himself.  The  artist  and  the  historian  in  him  hamper  each 
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other.  Both,  therefore,  usually  suffer.  Further,  the  portrait 
painter,  by  the  system  of  commissions,  appears  to  be  more  in 
danger  of  hack  work  than  any  other  artist,  and  frequently, 
although  not  necessarily,  the  result  of  hack  work  is  that  the 
artist,  while  he  may  retain  the  excellence  of  his  craft,  loses 
that  indefinable  quality  which  makes  him  more  than  a  crafts¬ 
man.  But  in  reality  this  last  danger  is  not  confined  to  the 
portrait-painter.  The  landscape  or  subject-painter  is  in  equal 
danger  from  the  risk  of  developing  a  popular  formula,  which 
cannot  be  given  up  without  losing  money.  The  public, 
through  the  dealers,  expect  a  certain  type  of  work  from  him, 
and  he  is  unable  to  sell  anything  else.  The  particular  odium 
which  has  been  attached  to  the  name  of  portrait-painter  is  not, 
therefore,  wholly  deserved.  Any  successful  artist,  if  he  would 
not  make  success  his  failure,  must  have  the  strength  of  mind 
to  refuse  unsympathetic  commissions  and  to  avoid  mechanical 
formulae,  or  the  almost  impossibly  wide  and  sustained  interest 
which  can  make  every  subject  a  source  of  inspiration  every 
time  he  deals  with  it. 

But  this  prejudice  against  portrait-painting,  whether  it  be 
justified  or  not,  was  the  cause  of  some  timid  foreboding  among 
the  admirers  of  Mr.  John’s  work  when  he  appeared  to  be 
spending  much  of  his  time  and  energy  on  it.  And  to  be  fair 
(and  what  is  the  value  of  an  appreciation  that  is  mere  uncritical 
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eulogy  ?)  the  least  interesting  of  his  mature  work  is  to  be  found 
among  his  portraits.  But  on  the  other  hand  some  of  his  most 
attractive  pictures  are  portraits,  and  he  has  never  allowed  his 
feeling  for  composition,  for  colour,  for  form  in  itself  to  be 
overweighted  by  psychological  interest.  Consider,  for  example, 
“  The  Merekli  ”  (Plate  i).  When  we  have  examined  this  fine 
portrait  carefully,  we  realise  the  wistful  roguery,  the  smoulder¬ 
ing  sensuality,  the  variety  of  power  in  the  sitter.  But  it  is 
not  this  aspect  which  first  attracts  us.  Surely  it  is  rather  the 
aesthetic  qualities  of  the  painting.  We  are  moved  by  the 
simplicity  and  firmness  of  the  modelling,  the  masterly  balance 
of  the  composition — all  that  figure  against  one  hand  and  a 
flower — the  paint-texture.  It  might  startle  us,  but  it  would 
not  add  the  very  least  measure  to  our  appreciation  if  we  were 
told  that  it  was  “  a  speaking  likeness  ”  of,  say,  the  wife  of  the 
Bishop  of  Zanzibar.  Portrait  or  no  portrait,  likeness  or  no  like¬ 
ness,  Mr.  John  has  created  a  magnificent  form — resembling 
that  of  a  woman,  it  is  true,  but  none  the  less  his  creation. 
“  Perhaps  one  day  I  shall  learn  to  paint  a  portrait,”  he  has  said. 
So  long  as  Mr.  John  retains  that  proud  spirit  of  dissatisfaction 
which  is  the  agony  and  spur  of  the  artist,  portrait-painting  will 
not  hurt  him.  Even  if  it  is  the  fashion  for  people  to  submit 
themselves  to  Mr.  John,  we  can  be  certain  that  he  will  never 
submit  himself  to  them. 
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Those  who,  remembering  so  many  unhappy  examples, 
feared  that  success  might  be  dangerous  to  Mr.  John,  should  be 
reassured  ;  he  can  still  find  new  ways  of  expressing  himself. 
A  recent  canvas,  “  Symphonie  Espagnol  ”  (Plate  19),  a 
confessed  essay  of  Greco,  speaks  a  different  language  from  any 
he  has  employed  before,  although  he  has  not  discarded,  but 
developed,  his  old  technique  and  his  old  “  feeling.”  The 
iridescent  colouring,  as  elusive  as  that  of  oil  spilt  in  a  puddle 
on  the  road,  belongs  to  a  visionary  world  that  we  might  have 
thought  foreign  to  the  early  Mr.  John.  The  composition  is 
mystical  and  strange,  aspiring,  swaying,  agitated,  yet  perfectly 
contained  and  organised,  and  nicely  balanced  by  the  delicate, 
reposeful  nude  in  the  foreground — a  figure  that  is,  perhaps, 
a  little  “  pretty.”  This  great  canvas  is  the  picture  of  Mr. 
John’s  fantasies.  When  we  consider  such  works  as  this,  and 
“  Canadian  Troops  Opposite  Lens,  1917  ”  (Plate  15),  we 
must  regret  the  opportunity  which  is  being  lost,  not  only  of 
decorating  with  beauty  and  dignity  the  interiors  of  our  build¬ 
ings  in  the  splendid  way  of  the  past,  but  of  making  Mr.  John 
an  even  greater  artist  than  he  is.  With  the  scope  which  was 
given  to  Giotto,  Tintoretto,  Titian,  Raphael  and  a  hundred 
others,  what  might  not  Mr.  John  have  produced  ?  His  mastery 
over  his  materials,  his  luxuriant  invention,  his  splendid  capacity 

for  organising  on  a  large  scale  have  had  little  opportunity  of 
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developing  themselves  to  the  full,  on  an  adequate  space  and 
for  an  adequate  end.  I  propose  to  examine  shortly  how 
these  qualities  are  represented  in  Plate  15.  Mr.  John 
had  to  fill  a  very  difficult  space.  The  eye  naturally  goes 
to  the  centre,  and  if  that  centre  had  held  the  greatest  weight 
of  the  composition,  it  would  have  tended  to  stay  there.  By 
placing  his  heaviest  masses  at  the  ends  and  gradually  thinning 
towards  the  centre,  Mr.  John  has  dragged  the  composition 
together  laterally.  His  subj'ect  interests  have  followed  the  same 
design  ;  from  the  right,  the  shattered  trees  and  building,  the 
horse,  the  stretchers,  the  crucifix,  the  apple  girls,  the  cannon  ; 
from  the  left,  again  trees  and  buildings,  the  cure,  the  carts 
loaded  with  refugees,  the  airship,  the  close  group  of  soldiers, 
dominated  by  one  figure  of  debonair  importance.  The  centre  is 
a  gap.  Again,  the  composition  is  held  together  by  the  simple 
curve  which  swings  almost  right  across.  The  organisation  in 
depth  is  founded  on  a  triangle  going  into  the  picture,  with  the 
cure  and  the  mounted  officer  at  the  ends  of  its  base  and  its 
apex  at  the  pyramid-shaped  hill  above  and  behind  the  central 
gap.  A  continued  examination  will  show  how  constantly  and 
skilfully  these  motives  of  composition  are  repeated.  Here, 
then,  is  evidence  of  his  “  splendid  capacity  for  organising  on 
a  large  scale.”  Let  us  now  look  for  what  I  have  called  “  his 
luxuriant  invention.”  In  all  this  crowded  composition,  in 
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which  between  eighty  and  ninety  figures  are  wholly  or 
partially  represented,  there  is  not  one  figure  uninteresting  or 
inexpressive  in  pose,  not  one  figure  without  “  character  ”  in 
drawing  and  in  subject.  It  is  indeed  amazing  how  much  of 
the  war  Mr.  John  has  succeeded  in  expressing  ;  and  he  has 
completely  avoided  the  irritating  “  patchiness  ”  of,  for  example, 
the  pictures  of  the  cakes  which  can  be  made  from  some  self- 
raising  flour,  or  of  that  drop-scene  at  the  Coliseum  which 
represented  a  gathering  of  actors,  dressed  for  their  favourite 
parts.  The  comparison  is  not  mean.  The  painters  of  these 
things  had  the  same  problem  to  solve  as  Mr.  John.  They  might 
have  produced  arrangements  quite  as  interesting  aesthetically 
as  Mr.  John’s  cartoon.  There  are  many  great  pictures  repre¬ 
senting  less  obviously  inspiring  subjects  than  cakes.  The  final 
quality,  for  which,  at  the  moment,  we  are  searching  in  Mr. 
John’s  work,  that  of  “  mastery  over  his  materials,”  is  really 
shown  in  what  has  gone  before.  Such  breadth  and  com¬ 
plexity  of  composition  could  not  have  been  carried  through, 
such  invention  expressed  if  he  had  not  had  command  of  his 
medium.  The  sufficiency  of  the  drawing  throughout,  the 
unity  of  treatment,  the  economy,  further  prove  it.  Is  it  not 
foolishness  and  waste,  then,  that  these  qualities  are  not  “  given 
their  chance  ”  ?  Even  in  portraiture  Mr.  John’s  decorative 

instincts  could  find  expression.  He  has  suggested  a  scheme 
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of  decoration  by  which  all  the  panels  of  a  room  should  be 
occupied  by  portraits,  painted,  of  course,  expressly  for  the 
setting.  A  fine,  rhythmic  effect  would  be  produced,  reminis¬ 
cent  of  those  repeated,  but  slightly  varied,  figures  with  which 
the  Byzantine  mosaicist  decorated  in  Ravenna.  What  living 
painter  could  carry  out  such  a  work  more  efficiently  and  more 
effectively  than  Mr.  John  ? 

I  said  above  that  the  recent  “  Symphonie  Espagnol  ”  was 
“  a  confessed  essay  of  Greco,”  and,  while  the  influence  of  the 
Graeco- Spanish  master  may  be  most  obvious  in  this  canvas, 
it  also  shows  itself  in  most  of  Mr.  John’s  newest  pictures.  The 
work  of  an  artist  of  his  receptivity  is,  and  continues  to  be, 
naturally  full  of  echoes.  One  so  sensitive  to  life  could  not  be 
insensitive  to  art.  If  we  go  back  from  this,  the  latest  influence 
over  him,  by  way  of  others  to  the  earliest,  we  shall  find  the  same 
catholicity  in  his  response  to  art  as  in  his  reaction  to  life.  The 
first  impetus  from  art  that  came  to  him,  in  what  the  railway 
companies  call  rural  seclusion,  was  by  way  of  reproductions 
after  Burne-Jones.  But  the  earliest  work  of  his  that  I  have 
been  able  to  study  was  done  at  the  Slade  school,  which  he 
entered  in  1894,  where  he  gained  the  Slade  scholarship  and  in 
’98  took  the  prize  for  composition  with  “  Moses  and  the  Brazen 
Serpent.”  The  fertile  book  of  Slade  drawings,  which  was 
published  in  1907,  shows  Mr.  John  not  only  to  have  been 
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easily  the  best  draughtsman  of  his  time,  but  already  a  powerful 
influence  over  his  contemporaries.  Most  prominent  among 
those  whose  influence  may  be  remarked  in  this  early  work  are 
Rembrandt  and  Rubens,  with  a  strong  suggestion  of  Watteau, 
and  occasionally,  perhaps,  of  Ingres  and  Corot. 

I  shall  not  say  more  than  this  on  Mr.  John’s  artistic  deriva¬ 
tions,  for  with  an  artist  of  his  measurement  it  is  more  important 
to  comment  on  the  quality  of  the  drawings  than  on  the  influences 
which  helped  to  make  them.  In  their  masterly  accuracy,  Mr. 
John  shows  why  he  was  able,  with  justified  confidence,  to  take 
liberties  with  his  subjects  when  he  wished.  This  matter  of 
“  taking  liberties  ”  is  one  of  some  nicety.  If  we  are  to  con¬ 
sider  it  clearly,  a  distinction  must  be  made  between  “  stylism  ” 
and  “  distortion.”  I  do  not  know  of  any  attempt  that  has  been 
made  to  define  these  different  “  liberties.”  It  is,  perhaps, 
rather  a  matter  of  feeling  into  which  category  any  given  work 
falls.  Let  me,  however,  suggest  these  definitions.  “  Stylism  ” 
I  believe  to  be  that  variation  from  the  exact  representation  of 
things  which  is  dictated,  unconsciously  at  first,  by  the  artist’s 
temperament,  while  “  distortion  ”  is  a  deliberate  alteration  of 
actual  appearance  dictated  by  the  needs  of  an  abstract  design. 
Both  I  regard  as  legitimate  and  sincere.  I  should,  I  suppose, 
remembering  my  school-books,  “  give  examples.”  But  in  so 
complex  a  matter  as  aesthetics,  true  examples  are  impossible 
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to  find.  There  is  no  artist  who  is  not  to  some  degree  stylistic, 
and  few  who  do  not  to  some  extent  distort.  If  I  am  to  give 
examples,  then,  they  are  not  of  pure  stylism  or  pure  distortion, 
but  rather  of  artists  in  whom  stylism  and  distortion  predomi¬ 
nate  respectively.  Among  the  first,  I  suggest  Greco,  Rubens, 
Cranach,  Cosimo  Tura,  Gauguin  and  Mr.  John  ;  among  the 
second,  the  Byzantines,  Botticelli,  Picasso,  Mr.  Wyndham 
Lewis.  But  having  made  our  distinction,  we  have  still  another 
difficulty,  a  more  fundamental  one.  Namely,  that  there  are  still 
some  who  ask  why,  if  an  artist  can  draw  “  like,”  he  should 
want  to  “  take  liberties  ”  anyway.  I  would  answer  such 
questioners  with  another  question.  Why,  if  the  artist  wants 
to  “  take  liberties,”  should  he  draw  “  like  ”  ?  Who  is  to  say 
that  the  artist’s  function  is  little  more  than  the  photographer’s  ? 
On  the  front  at  Southend  there  is  a  wooden  hut  in  which  an 
old  lady  will  show  you  a  lifelike  representation  of  Southend, 
true  even  to  colour  and  movement,  cast  on  a  white  drum  by 
means  of  a  revolving  mirror  held  up  to  nature  on  the  top  of 
the  hut.  Let  my  questioner  be  logical,  and  in  that  camera 
obscura  he  must  find  something  so  like  what  he  would  define 
as  art  as  to  be  indistinguishable  from  it.  But  yet  we  know  that 
that  is  not  art ;  it  is  not  art  because  the  artist,  unlike  the 
mirror  aloft  on  the  wooden  hut,  sees  more  than  the  appearance 
of  things,  and  in  depicting  those  things  he  adapts  them  to  the 
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expression  of  a  mental  and  emotional  vision.  In  one  of  his  letters 
Gauguin  has  written  :  “  Sometimes  I  hear  people  say,  ‘  That 
arm  is  too  long.’  Yes  and  no.  No,  principally,  provided  as 
you  elongate,  you  discard  verisimilitude  to  reach  out  for 
mystery.  That  is  never  a  bad  thing.  But  of  course  all  the  work 
must  reflect  the  same  style,  the  same  will.  If  Bougereau  made 
an  arm  too  long,  ah  yes  !  What  would  be  left  him  ?  For  his 
vision,  his  artistic  will  only  consists  in  that  stupid  precision 
which  chains  us  to  material  reality.”  And  once  the  artist  has 
expressed  a  vision  of  nature  which  is  more  than  “  stupid 
precision,”  something  of  it  always  remains  attached  to  nature 
for  those  who  know  his  work.  For  obvious  examples,  London’s 
river  is  different  after  we  have  seen  Whistler  ;  Venice  would 
not  appear  the  same  if  we  knew  only  Guardi  as  it  would  if  we 
knew  only  Turner.  And  who,  unless  he  have  a  strong  vision 
of  his  own,  could  see  Tahiti  except  through  the  eyes  of 
Gauguin  ?  Added  to  this  perception  of  nature  through  the  eyes 
of  artists,  a  perception  which  obviously  varies  with  each  man’s 
artistic  knowledge  and  receptivity,  is  what  Mr.  Roger  Fry  has 
recently  described  as  the  conceptual  view  of  nature.  By  that 
we  see  nature  as  composed  only  of  the  primitive  concepts 
which  have  been  labelled  with  names.  A  face,  for  example, 
is  composed  of  separate  units,  eyes,  nose,  mouth,  cheeks,  chin, 
teeth,  and  so  on.  The  child  usually  expresses  this  by  a  circle, 
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with  two  dots,  a  perpendicular  line  and  horizontal  line,  symbols 
of  the  five  most  commonly  mentioned  and,  therefore,  most 
obvious  concepts,  head,  two  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth.  He  may 
go  further  than  that,  as  he  grows  older,  and  add  other  concepts, 
but  he  will  never  indicate  the  usually  unnamed  tract  below  the 
eyes,  the  recession  immediately  under  the  lower  lip,  the  marked 
hollow  joining  mouth  and  nose — unless  of  course  he  is  an  artist  ; 
and  yet  these  are  as  much  part  of  the  face  as  eyes  and  lips. 
The  child’s  vision  is,  therefore,  obviously  incomplete,  and 
how  far  he  improves  it  depends  entirely  on  the  individual. 
Remembering  these  influences  on  our  vision — that  of  other 
expressed  visions  and  our  natural  tendency  not  to  see  the 
unnamed,  to  see  in  parts  and  not  the  whole — it  is  surely  rash 
to  proclaim  what  is  the  true  appearance  of  things.  We  may 
add  to  these  considerations  the  fact  that  the  artists,  whose 
business  and  joy  it  is  to  see,  have  each  given  us  a  different 
version  of  nature.  The  real  truth  about  nature  for  the  artist 
is  what  he  feels  about  it,  and  he  will  express  that  truth  and 
not  our  truths.  One  of  the  reasons  why  old  painters  are 
generally  more  popular  than  the  living  is  that,  having  already 
assimilated  their  convention  from  childhood,  we  can  enjoy  the 
restful  experience  of  being  retold  a  familiar  story.  Thus  I 
have  indicated  one  or  two  ways  of  thought  which  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  in  objecting  to  “  taking  liberties  ”  we  are  on 
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very  unsure  ground  ;  but  having  dealt,  perhaps  disproportion¬ 
ately,  but  none  the  less  inadequately,  with  this  important  issue, 
I  must  return  to  Mr.  John’s  drawings. 

For  the  enjoyment  of  all  art  we  must  accept  its  conventions, 
and  the  conventions  of  drawing  are  exceptionally  rigid.  In  the 
pencil  drawing,  for  instance,  the  monotone  line  on  the  mono¬ 
tone  paper  has  to  convey  everything.  That  Mr.  John  succeeds 
in  this  so  effectively  and  so  precisely  is  a  quicker  witness  of  the 
certainty  of  his  vision  and  the  sureness  of  his  execution  than 
any  painting  can  be.  Every  line  that  he  draws  is  easy  and  fluid, 
essential  and  in  the  right  place,  and  the  solidity  of  the  form  is 
conveyed  by  these  lines.  It  is  characteristic  of  Mr.  John’s 
drawings,  as  it  is  of  all  the  best  drawings,  that  the  pencil-point 
is  clearly  confessed.  There  is  no  attempt  to  blur,  to  paint  with 
the  pencil.  In  this  confession  of  his  materials,  in  making  a 
beauty  out  of  their  limitations,  the  artist  most  certainly  shows 
himself.  Each  line  that  Mr.  John  traces  has  beauty  in  itself 
apart  from  its  actual  value  in  the  construction  of  his  subject, 
and  each  line  is  related  to  all  the  others.  He  establishes,  that  is, 
a  linear  rhythm  to  supplement  the  more  imposing  rhythm  of 
suggested  masses.  This  brilliant  draughtsmanship  he  employs 
usually  to  express  the  virility  and  gusto  of  his  personality,  but 
occasionally  in  drawings  like  “  Head  of  a  Woman  ”  (Plate  24) 

and  “  Study  of  a  Girl  Draped  ”  (Plate  32)  he  shows  the  delicacy 
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of  refinement  which  he  can  obtain  when  he  wishes.  In  such 
drawings  Mr.  John  would  seem  to  have  paused  a  moment  to 
note  the  more  reposeful  aspects  of  life  before  rushing  on, 
with  added  knowledge,  to  the  creation  of  his  own  vigorous, 
romantic,  unworldly  world.  But  although  Mr.  John  is  com¬ 
monly  in  a  mood  of  rapturous  joy,  revelling  in  wide  sweeping 
forms,  in  warm  oranges  and  blues  and  reds,  but  sometimes 
pausing,  as  I  have  said,  to  absorb  minutely  the  quiet  and 
gracious,  he  can  also  appreciate  the  mysterious  and  the  sad. 
The  “  Galway  Girls  ”  (Plate  33),  if  I  may  turn  to  what  is  an 
idea  rather  than  a  pure  drawing,  is  profoundly  sad,  bare  in 
form  but  rich  in  emotion.  What  slow  dignity  there  is  in  those 
plain  uprights  and  the  heavy  horizontal  of  the  skyline  !  The 
only  vitality  is  in  the  figure  of  the  child,  and  it  is  pathetic  ; 
a  vitality  of  worried  appeal  to  the  brooding  women.  In  this 
drawing  I  see  a  danger  to  Mr.  John’s  work,  a  danger  which  I 
believe  he  always  escapes,  but  sometimes  only  by  leaving  his 
cloak  in  the  hands  of  Potiphar’s  wife.  Our  aesthetic  must  be 
pure,  when  we  look  at  some  of  his  work,  or  we,  too,  are  in 
hazard  of  seduction.  Before  this  drawing  it  is  not  difficult  to 
slip  into  literary  sentiment,  playing  about  the  forlorn  wives 
of  fisher-folk,  who  watch  the  tentacular  sea  and  vainly  wait, 
about  the  child  who,  perhaps,  is  asking  :  “  Where  is  father  ?  ” 
I  have  been  purposely  crude  to  show  clearly  the  rocks  on  which 
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Mr.  John  might  have  struck,  if  he  had  not  remained  a  purely 
visual  artist.  The  least  weakening  of  his  interest  in  drawing, 
in  form,  and  we  should  have  been  dangerously  near  another 
“  Hopeless  Dawn.”  Of  course,  Mr.  John  is,  in  a  just  measure, 
sentimental  and  romantic,  but  it  is  in  the  drawing  or  painting, 
inherent  in  the  forms  themselves  and  not  dependent  on  a  story 
which  we  construct  from  the  scene  represented. 

It  may  be  asked  why  I  have  taken  the  painful  trouble  to 
indicate  the  rock  on  which  Mr.  John  might  have  struck,  but 
which  he  actually  avoided.  I  have  done  it  because  he  has 
been  accused  of  not  having  avoided  it.  But  I  really  must 
believe  that  his  accusers  saw  in  his  work  what  they  found  in 
themselves.  To  the  literary  all  things  are  literary,  and,  because 
more  of  us  have  a  literary  than  a  visual  understanding,  we  are 
often  in  danger  of  putting  a  story  where  the  artist  never  meant 
one  to  be.  But  none  the  less  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  there 
are  occasions  when  Mr.  John’s  navigation  is  foolhardy  ;  then 
he  runs  straight  for  the  rock  and  veers  only  enough  to  brush 
past  it.  A  little  less  skill,  and  there  would  be  a  wreck. 

I  have  said  above  that  the  artist  imposes  his  vision  on  us, 
that  we  see  nature  differently  after  we  have  seen  his  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  it.  This  is  eminently  true  of  Mr.  John.  In  the  richly 
coloured,  broad  sweeps  of  his  landscapes,  in  the  creation  of  his 
women,  he  has  put  a  new  telescope  to  our  sound  eye.  He  has 
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altered  the  women  of  our  time.  It  is  literally  true  that  we  can 
meet  to-day,  in  street  or  drawing-room,  the  “  John  ”  woman. 
This  is  not  only  the  result  of  a  new  fashion  which  Mr.  John 
influenced — I  mean  what  may  be  symbolised  as  the  “  jumper  ” 
fashion — but  we  see  a  new  shape  of  head  and  body,  a  new 
swing  in  the  protruded  hip.  This  is  surely  evidence  of  the 
power  of  Mr.  John’s  vision,  an  evidence  perhaps  more  signifi¬ 
cant  than  the  multitude  of  his  followers  in  paint,  whose  failure 
is  because  they  have  imitated  his  stylism  without  having  his 
knowledge.  Before  either  stylism  or  distortion  is  legitimate 
for  the  artist,  he  must  have  studied  deeply  what  he  sees  as  the 
actual  appearance  of  things.  I  think  it  true  to  say  that  no 
living  artist  has  had  so  wide  and  remarkable  an  influence  on 
his  time  as  Mr.  John.  On  the  other  hand,  the  art  fashions  of 
that  time  have  passed  him  by.  He  is  too  individual,  too 
violently  himself,  to  be  one  of  a  group.  The  only  group  to 
which  he  has  any  relationship  is  that  which  he  has  unconsciously 
founded  himself.  Even  in  these  days  of  ubiquitous  artistic 
creeds,  manifestos  and  group  exhibitions,  Mr.  John  has  never 
organised  “  Johnism.”  It  would  not  occur  to  him  to  take  the 
trouble.  He  is  too  busy  painting  and  living.  He  is  an  artist 
without  a  theory  other  than  that  which  his  painting  expresses. 

I  do  not  wish  to  suggest  by  this  that  verbal  art  theories  are 
bad  in  themselves  ;  but  they  are  no  more  than  means  to  an  end, 
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and  they  must  not  be  exalted.  Let  the  artist,  if  it  please  him, 
debauch  in  theory,  but  he  must  never  forget  that  it  will  not 
replace  emotion  ;  it  will  not  inspire,  although  it  may  help  in  the 
expression  of  inspiration.  But,  properly,  theory  is  the  wand 
of  the  critic,  with  which  he  points  out  what  the  artist  supplies. 
He,  the  critic,  is  needed,  because  it  is  as  ridiculous  to  maintain 
that  pictures  should  be  obviously  appealing  as  to  maintain 
that  they  should  be  difficult.  Obscurity,  of  course,  is  never  a 
virtue.  But  the  difficulty  of  a  work  of  art  may  legitimately  be 
that  it  speaks  in  a  new  idiom.  If  we  would  understand  it, 
we  must  learn  that  idiom. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  principal  means  by  which  the  critic 
may  help  us  to  such  an  understanding  is  to  clear  away  prejudice. 
A  friend  of  mine,  who  is  as  brilliant  a  critic  of  the  theatre  as 
I  should  wish  to  be  of  painting,  challenged  me,  when  he  heard 
of  this  undertaking,  to  admit  that  Mr.  John’s  pictures  are 
hideous,  and  then  to  explain  why  I  liked  them.  He,  it  appears, 
finds  them  hideous,  but  cannot  explain  why  he  also  likes  them. 
Here  is  a  blatant  prejudice,  a  preconception  crying  out  to  be 
destroyed.  My  friend  admires  Mr.  John’s  pictures,  but  they 
are  not  like  other  pictures  that  he  has  always  admired  ;  they 
have  not  that  particular  beauty  nor  that  particular  form  of 
resemblance  to  life  to  which  he  is  accustomed.  Therefore 
he  believes  that  they  must  be  hideous.  It  is  this  common 
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preconception  that  blinds  so  many  eyes  ;  and  less  honest  folk 
than  my  friend  will  say :  “  They  are  hideous,  therefore  I  must 
not  like  them,”  and  they  will  persuade  themselves  that  they  do 
not.  It  is  a  false  attitude  towards  art  to  suspect  one’s  emotions 
because  they  respond  to  the  unknown  ;  as  stagnating  to  admire 
only  the  traditional  languages  as  to  proclaim  indiscriminately 
every  new  one.  Of  course  Mr.  John  does  not  paint  like  other 
artists  that  we  admire.  Who  would  admit  that  he  wanted  him 
to  ?  Yet  in  their  judgment  of  new  painters  that  is  what  the 
majority  so  clearly  imply.  The  tradition  of  art  is  great  and 
wonderful,  but  it  is  a  tradition  of  originality.  He  who  would 
condemn  Mr.  John  for  painting  boldly  because  Van  Eyck 
painted  minutely,  is  as  unwise  as  one  who  would  condemn 
Raphael  for  painting  in  the  round  because  most  of  the 
Primitives  painted  on  the  flat.  Mr.  John’s  confessed  strokes 
of  the  brush,  so  accurate  and  seeming  so  careless,  are 
beautiful  in  themselves  ;  there  is  a  fine  comprehension  of 
every  detail  of  the  human  body  in  his  brave  simplifications. 

Mr.  John’s  colouring,  too,  is  sedition  to  the  conservative. 
Constable,  I  believe,  caused  an  outcry  by  painting  trees  green, 
because  Claude  had  not  done  so.  Mr.  John’s  colouring  is 
beautiful  as  colour,  like  a  Limoges  enamel.  What  does  it 
matter  whether  it  is  natural  or  not  ?  Here,  again,  there  is  a 
sorely  battered,  but  still  lively  old  prejudice  to  be  combated. 
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